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HARROW ON THE HILL. 


Tue chief interest of Harrow on THE HILt is 
derived from its famous School, in which many 
persons distinguished for genius and great attain- 
ments have received their education : but, even before 
the existence of this establishment, Harrow was a 
place of some consideration, having been formerly the 
occasional residence of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. In the year 1170, Thomas & Becket, being 
about to visit Woodstock, to pay his respects to the 
young Henry Plantagenet, then lately crowned, and 
associated with his father in #he government of the 
kingdom, received a command, whilst on his journey 
thither, to give up his visit; upon which the prelate 
repaired to his manor of Harrow. It is not certain 
where the site of the Archbishops’ mansion was : but 
Archbishop Winchelsey dates from Harrow in 1300, 
In consequence of the occasional sojourn of the 
Archbishops, this place received certain benefits and 
privileges. 

The hill upon which the village is built, rises out 
of a wide-spread and fertile vale, and is m some 
degree of a remarkable form, as its brow is consider- 
ably depressed in the centre, and rises into two very 
conspicuous heights at the extremes. The approach 
from London, from which Harrow is ten miles dis- 
tant; ascends the more southerly of these eminences : 
that towards the north is crowned by the church, at 
the west end of which, on a tower of great elevation, 
is erected a lofty spire, a prominent feature through- 
out the whole of Middlesex, and many of the adjoin- 
ing counties, and a land-mark for the surrounding 
districts to a great extent. 

The prospects obtained at several points of this hill 
are various in their character ; and, on a bright, clear 
day, extremely beautiful. Towards the north, the 
view is comparatively limited; as the high ground 
in the neighbourhood of Stanmore presents a kind 
of screen. Here, however, rich masses of wood, and 
frequent inequalities of surface, give a pleasing variety 
to the landscape. On the west and south-west, the 
prospect is very extensive, but the neighbouring 
country is flat. Im the distance may be observed 
Windsor Castle, and parts of Berkshire and Buck- 
inghamshire. The view towards the east is terminated 
by London. 

The parish-church of Harrow, so much known and 
remarked for its elevated situation, is found, on near 
examination, to possess much of beauty and interest. 
A church, on this spot, was built in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, by Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and some parts of that ancient structure 
appear to be still remaining. These chiefly consist 
of eircular columns, within the building, which 
divide the nave and aisles, and of a door-way on the 
west. side of the tower. The church was probably 
rebuilt in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
At the west end is a square embattled tower, from 
which rises the spire, covered with lead. The interior 
consists of a chancel, nave, north and south aisles, and 
two transepts. The roofing of the nave, which is of 
wood, is curiously carved. Among the ornaments 
are figures of angels, holding musical instruments. 

Several of the monuments are interesting. Within 
the rails of the communion-table is a flat grave- 
stone, with a short inscription, to the memory of the 
eminent physician, Sir Samuel Garth, author of 
The Dispensary. On the floor of the chancel, is a 
monumental brass of Sir John Flambard, lord of 
the manor of Flambard, in the reign of Edward 
the Third. The figure is in armour, with a dog at 
his feet. There is another brass of John, Byrkhed, 
rector of Harrow, who died in 1418. But perhaps 
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the most interesting relic of this kind in Harrow 
church, is a flat grave-stone, to the memory of Joun 
Lyon, founder of Harrow School. His effigy is in 
brass, and with it appears the following simple and 
plain-speaking epitaph :— 

“Heare lyeth buried the bodye of John Lyon, late of 
Preston, in this parish, yeoman, dec?. the 11th day of Oct". 
in the yeare of our Lord 1592, who hath founded a Free 
Grammar School in the parish, to have continuance for 
ever: and for maintenance thereof, and for releyffe of the 
poore, and of some poore schollers in the universityes, re- 
pairinge of highwayes, and other good and charitable uses, 
hath made conveyance of lands of good value, to a corpo 
ration granted for that purpose. Prayers be to the Author 
of all Goodness; who make us myndful to follow his good 
example.” 

After such a memorial of this truly noble bene- 
factor, we may proceed to mention the excellent 
school which he founded. 

The Free School of Harrow was established in 
1571. The person to whose benevolence and care 
England is indebted for one of her best public schools, 
was a wealthy yeoman, who had previously spent 
a considerable sum in teaching poor children. In 
the year 1590, two years before his death, he drew 
up a set of statutes for the school, with full instruc- 
tions for the disposal of the estates, which he intended 
to appropriate to various charitable uses, at the same 
time appointing six trustees of his property; the elec- 
tion of successors to be made by themselves as a hody. 
The revenues of Mr. Lyon’s estates (to which it is 
remarkable that not the smallest additional endow- 
ment has ever been made), are now considerable. 
But it has happened, unfortunately for the interests 
of the foundation, that those portions of his property 
which have, from their situation, acquired the greatest 
increase of value, such as certain lands near London, 
at Kilburn, and in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone, were 
appropriated by him to other charitable purposes, 
especially the repairing of roads, in the neighbour- 
hood of his own home. 

The RuueEs to be observed in the management of 
the school were drawn up by Mr. Lyon. These are 
precise and, in some particulars, extremely curious. 
The system of education is marked out as a classical 
one. The modes of correction are specified. The 
amusements of the scholars are limited to “ driving a 
top, tossing a hand-ball, running, shooting, and no other.” 
The twenty-second rule contains the provision “ that 
no girls shall be received to be taught in the same 
school.” 

The practice of Archery was common in the school 
from the period of its foundation. Every boy was 
entitled by the statutes to possess “ bow-shafts, 
bow-strings, and a bracer, to exercise shooting.” 
Archery was a sport formerly used at many schools. 
The name which a part of the play-grounds at Eton 
College retains, that of the shooting-fields, may be 
attributed to a similar custom: and the term, the 
Butts will be found in the immediate neighbourhood 
of other schools besides Harrow. There is an in- 
stance of this in the college-school at Warwick, and 
at other places. The public exhibitions of archery at 
Harrow, were annual, and can be traced back for 
more than a century. The last silver arrow was con- 
tended for in July 1771. There were good and sufli- 
cient reasons for the abolition of this practice, and 
the more scholar-like and intellectual one of public 
speeches has taken its place. These are held every 
year, in May, June, and July. 


Ir we justly look upon a proneness to find fault, as a very 
ill and a mean thing, we are to remember that a proneness 
to believe it is next to it. 
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ELSPY CAMPBELL. 


Tue following interesting narrative is related by the 
Rev. Philip Skelton, author of some volumes of Ser- 
mons, which are surpassed by very few for sound 
doctrine, fervent piety, and forcible expression. He 
was a man of unbounded benevolence, a zealous and 
faithful shepherd of the flock committed to his charge. 
Upon some future occasion, we may probably give 
some anecdotes of his life, evincing the sincerity of 
his principles, in his practical goodwill towards man. 
When I contemplate the various duties of the sacred 
office, as supporting the weak, and checking the wil- 
ful, visiting the sick, comforting the dying, consoling 
the afflicted, and unceasingly directing all in the way 
of salvation, I think I give the highest praise which 
can be bestowed upon man, when I name the Rev. 
Philip Skelton as an EXCELLENT PARISH PRIEST. 

A Scotch gentlewoman, whose name was Mac- 
dowel, had, in her days of prosperity, been a kind 
mistress to Elspy Campbell; but, when turned of 
fifty, fell into extreme poverty, by a total loss of her 
effects, and the death of all her relations. Elspy 
who had been for many years removed from Mes. 
Macdowel, tracing her out by the melancholy news 
of her distress, went to her, wept over her, and said, 
“ Though I am near as old as you, yet I am a great 
deal stronger, and can work, which, through your 
manner of life, and growing infirmities, you are un- 
able to do. Come, then, with me to my little house. 
It is a warm one; and with it I have half an acre of 
land, which yields me more potatoes than I am able 
toemploy. After trying what I can do for you, or 
rather what God will do for us both, you may leave 
me, if you can do better, or stay with me if you can- 
not. Take heart, mistress, I am a very sturdy old 
hag, and shall find victuals for you, if they are above 
ground ; and when they are not, will dig for them 
under it.” ‘“‘O, Elspy,” said the mistress, “I will go 
with you, and will live and die with you. I am sure 
the blessing of God will be where you are, Elspy.” 

This short, but sweet dialogue ended, they set out 
for Elspy’s hermitage, where Mrs. Macdowel found 
a very little, and a very warm cottage, with a coarse, 
but clean bed, on the further side of a little fire- 
place, which was sheltered by a mud wall from the 
wind of the door. At the other end of the house 
there was a small window, or hole, for the admission 

,of light, when the wind did not blow that way; 
when it did, this aperture was filled with a bundle of 
rushes, and Elspy contented herself with the light 
from her door and chimney. Soon after, she was 
honoured with so respectable a guest, she wove a 
thin kind of matting for curtains to the bed, a better 
defence against cold than the most costly damask. 
In this bed lay Mrs. Macdowel, with her feet in 
Elspy’s lap, who could never be prevailed on to lie 
up beside her mistress, but always at the foot of the 
bed, bent like a hoop round Mrs. Macdowel's limbs. 
To the benefactress she ever added the servant, in 
spite of daily invitations to an equality. Such was 
her way of endeavouring to prevent a too keen sense 
of her fall in the decayed gentlewoman. 

Good potatoes, a little oaten bread, sometimes an 
egg, and always milk, were provided in sufficient 
plenty. The best potatoe, the freshest egg, and the 
larger portion of the milk were constantly placed 
before Mrs. Macdowel. An old Bible, and two or 


three half-worn books of piety and devotion, gave a 
zest to their entertainments, often unhappily not 
known among people in higher life. 
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It may be wondered how Elspy could procure all 
this plenty. For the potatoes, which she herself set, 
and dug out, I have already accounted, The rest | 
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was earned by Elspy’s other labours, particularly 
spinning, and reaping corn in harvest time, for which 
she was better qualified than younger women by an 
involuntary bend in her back, which brought her 
eyes and hands much nearer to the ground than 
theirs. At times, when provisions rose to too high a 
price to be laid in by these means, this admirable 
woman gathered them from the neighbourhood by 
begging. In doing this, her method was most effica- 
cious. She went only to the houses of the most 
substantial farmers, and standing within the door, 
she thus accosted the inhabitants. “I am come to 
ask something not for myself, for I can live on any 
thing, but for Mrs. Macdowel, a gentlewoman, the 
daughter of Laird such-an-one, and grand-daughter 
of Sir James such-an-one.” If they helped according 
to her very moderate expectations, she always said, 
“The blessing of God, of Mrs. Macdowel, and of 
Elspy Campbell, come plentifully on this house and 
all that is therein.” 

The reader will easily believe her success in col- 
lecting, not only victuals but also old clothes, and 
pence to buy shoes, &c. must have been considerable, 
as her ways and means were little short of compul-. 
sory with such neighbours as her’s. Her mistress 
was a gentlewoman, and while served by Elspy must 
continue a gentlewoman, that is, she would never 
allow her to work, or wet her feet. 

One day as this inimitable servant was carrying 
on her back a cleeve of manure to her potatoe ground, 
her mistress stole out with a pitcher for a little water, 
and was returning with it from the well; Elspy 
spied her, let fall the cleeve, flew to her, seized the 
pitcher, spilled the water, went and filled it again, 
and, as she carried it to the house, cried out to her 
mistress, “ Get in you daughter of Laird such-an-one, 
and grand-daughter of Sir James such-an-one, you 
shall draw no water while I am alive.” 

Having heard these things, and many more of the 
same kind, I sent her some money; and, as long as 
she lived, that was for four or five years after I heard 
her story, when I was asked in company for a toast, 
always gave Elspy Campbell. The vulgarity of her 
name generally occasioned an inquiry about my 
beauty, and my account of her ever began with, 
“Elspy Campbell is an old beggar woman.”—*“ An 
old beggar woman ?”—“ Yes, but hear me out.” 
Then followed the substance of the above narrative, 
and then a collection of crowns and _ half-guineas. 
These, frequently remitted to my toast, gave her 
occasion one day to say to my messenger, “ God 
save us! who is he that is always sending me money, 
and yet I never saw him?” 

The glorious servility of this heroine was no sud- 
den and short glow of gratitude ; but a vigorous fire, 
which burnt, for upwards of twenty years, in full 
and equal strength, till death raked it up under the 
ashes of her body, from whence it will blaze out again 
with superior lustre in the morning of a day that is 
to have no end. 





Wuite we hear even hardened Pharaoh, under the dread 
of immediate destruction, not only consenting to let the 
Lord's people go, according to the utmost demands of 
Moses and Aaron, but even entreating them fo bless him 
also, we may know what in general to think of the confes- 
sions and pious language which are extorted from many 
wicked men, when death affrights them; and which, being 
injudiciously attested, as genuine repentance, by some 
christians and ministers, often give encouragement to others 
to procrastinate, in hopes of being saved at last in the same 
manner. Scorr. 


Sir Amyas Pawlett, when he saw foo much haste made in 
any matter, was wont to say, “ Stay awhile, that we may 
raake an end the sooner."———Bacon. 
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JOHN EVELYN. 


THE country immediately around Dorking in Surrey 
is scarcely surpassed in beauty by any in the southern 
part of this island. Box Hill, Leith Hill, and the 
chain of Downs, extending from Dorking to Guild- 
ford, present a succession of prospects, of vast extent, 
and of a bolder character than might have been 
expected within thirty miles of the metropolis: while, 
in the valley beneath, the noble woods and domains 
of the gentlemen who occupy it, open to the eye of the 
traveller, at every turn, the richest and fairest scenes 
of sylvan beauty. 

In this delightful region is situated Wotton, a spot 
which, independent of its intrinsic charms, must 
ever be regarded with peculiar interest, as having 
been the property and residence of Joun Eve yn. 
This excellent man lived from the year 1620 to 1706, 
throughout the reigns of the two Charles’s, James 
the Second, and William the Third; and it is, per- 
haps, his most characteristic praise, that, in the whole 
course of our national annals, we cannot easily find 
an individual, who more fully realizes and embodies 
our idea of a Christian gentleman. Well born, and 
the inheritor of ample possessions, Evelyn was hos- 
pitable, liberal and polite, as became his station. 
But, so far from considering his advantages of for- 
tune as a passport for ignorance, or an excuse for 
sloth or vice, he seems ever to have borne in mind 
that his elevated station was assigned to him by 
Divine Providence, only that he might have more 
extended opportunities of being useful to his fellow- 
creatures, and of edifying them by the example of a 
life devoted to virtue and religion. He has made 
himself known to us by a Diary, which he kept 
from an early period of his life, till within a few days 
of his decease, and which has recently been published. 
It is true, this Diary records no signal adventures or 
vicissitudes of fortune. 
in life, was the loss of several promising children, 
whom he pathetically laments. He acquired no title, 
nor does he appear to have increased his patrimonial 
fortune, ‘Where he first drew his breath, there he 


Almost his only misfortune | 
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yielded up his spirit to God. But, however unevent- 
ful, the history of Evelyn is full of interest and 
instruction “ his whole life having been,” as Horace 
Walpole expresses it, “a course of inquiry, study, 
curiosity, instruction, and benevolence.” 

Evelyn is probably best known to posterity as the 
author of the Sylva, or a Discourse on Forest-trees, a 
work of which he speaks in his Diary but slightly, and 
which leads him, on one occasion to designate him- 
self merely as “a planter of colewort;” but the 
book is interesting, even now, as giving some useful 
instructions respecting the management of woods ; 
and, when first published, was yet more valuable, as 
directing the attention of English proprietors to the 
scarcity of timber, which then threatened the country 
with serious inconveniences, and exhorting them to 
clothe their naked lands with plantations. 

In his own day, however, Evelyn was better known 
as a manof science, and as the patron of every under- 
taking that tended to advance the reputation of his 
country, or the good of mankind. 

He was one of the first promoters, and an original 
member of the Royal Society,—an institution that 
arose out of an assemblage of learned men, who met 
together at Oxford, during the civil wars, to encou- 
rage and assist each other in their philosophical 
researches, and who were afterwards incorporated by 
Charles the Second. 

To Evelyn the University of Oxford is indebted for 

the celebrated Arundelian Marbles,—certain ancient 
inscriptions in the Greek language, which the muni- 
ficent Earl of Arundel had gathered with much ex- 
pense and industry in the east, and which Evelyn 
persuaded his grandson and representative to pre- 
sent to a body of persons likely to preserve and duly 
appreciate them. At alater period, he again used the 
influence of friendship to induce the same person, then 
Duke of Norfolk, to make over to the Royal Society 
the very valuable collection of books, which had also 
been collected at much cost by the before-mentioned 
Earl of Arundel. 
. Evelyn had also the merit of discovering, in a state 
of wretched poverty and obscurity, Gibbons, the cele- 
brated carver in wood; and, having introduced him 
to the king, and to several noblemen, caused him to 
be employed in those works of art, which form so 
beautiful a decoration to many churches and man- 
sions in our country. 

The life of Evelyn was not, however, one merely of 
speculative and inactive philosophy. His great talents 
for business were constantly kept in employment. It 
is a strong proof of his acknowledged integrity, that, 
although he was known to be decidedly opposed to 
the government of Cromwell, and was son-in-law to 
the ambassador of the exiled king at Paris, he never 
was distrusted by the Protector; and after the resto- 
ration of Charles, he was employed and familiarly 
consulted by that monarch, although his pure and 
grave manners gave a constant rebuke to the licen- 
tiousness that prevailed at the court. To enumerate 
all his public employments would be to mention almost 
every occasion, in which the services of taste, inte- 
grity, and benevolence were needed. To specify but 
a few of his engagements,—he was for many years 
laboriously employed as a commissioner for the care 
of the prisoners of war; and he took an active part at 
the Board for the plantations and for trade. When, 
a short time before the fire of London, the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s needed reparations, Evelyn 


' (in conjunction with Wren) was appointed to give his 


advice on the work; and on the total destruction of 


| the fabric soon afterwards, by the great conflagration 
, of 1666, he was named as a commissioner for the 
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restoration both of the church, and of the whole city 
laid in ashes. We find him also busily engaged in 
superintending that noble monument of British gra- 
titude and charity, the hospital for decayed seamen at 
Greenwich. 

* Still, after all that has been said, the point in 
Evelyn's character that is the most striking and 
pleasing is his piety: a feeling deep and fervent, 
constantly operating, yet without the slighest admix- 
ture of superstition or enthusiasm. In his Diary we 
have the picture of his mind; and we there trace his 
habitual devotion in the delight which he received 
from partaking in the sacred offices of religion,—in 
his effusions of meek and pious resignation on the 
death of his children, and perhaps in nothing more 
than in his remarks, as each returning year brought 
around any season calculated to excite serious feel- 
ing. Our brief limits will not allow us to give many 
extracts; but we are disposed to give the following 
as exhibiting a pleasing view of a well-regulated mind, 
and one that is the more interesting as it concludes 
his Diary. , 

“1706, Jan. 1st.—Making up my accounts for the past 
year, paid bills, wages, and new year's gifts, according to 
custom. Tho’ much indisposed, and at so advanced an age, 
I went to chapel to give God public thanks, beseeching 
Almighty God to assist me and my family the ensuing 
year, if he should yet continue my pilgrimage here, and 
bring me at last to a better life with Him in his heavenly 
kingdom.” . 

He died on the 27th of the following month, and 
was buried at Wotton. On his monument, after a 
brief sketch of his life, are these words : 

Living in an age of extraordinary 
events and revolutions, he learnt 
(as himself asserted) this Truth, 
which pursuant to his intention 
is here declared,— 
That allis vanity which is not honest, 
and that there is no solid wisdom, 
but in real piety. 

The beautiful engraving, of which the portrait at 
the head of this memoir is a copy, was taken from a 
painting, by Kneller. Mr. Evelyn thus speaks of it 
in his Diary :— 

“1689. July 8.—I sat for my picture to Kneller, for Mr. 
Pepys, late secretary to the Admiralty, holding my Sy/va in 
my right hand. It was on his long and earnest request, 
and is placed in his library. Kneller never painted in 
a more masterly manner.” 

The reader may also be pleased with an extract 
from one of his letters to his friend Mr. Pepys, which 
refers to this very picture and shows his modesty, 
and the playfulness of his style. _. 

“Upon your late communicating to me your desire of 
adorning your choice library with the pictures of men 
illustrious for their parts and erudition, I did not in the 
least suspect your intention of placing my shallow head 
amongst those heroes, who, knowing my unworthiness 
of that honour, will in spight of your good opinion of Mr. 
Kneller, for his skill of drawing to the life, either condemn 
his colouring that he made me not blush, or me for impu- 
dence that I did not. But this is not all: for men will 
question your judgment, or suspect you of flattery, if you 
take it not down: for in good earnest, when I seriously 
consider how unfit I am to appear in the class of those 
learned gentlemen, I am perfectly ashamed, &c.” 

The excellent memoirs of Evelyn, consisting of his 
Diary, &c., were published in 1817, by the late W. 
Bray, Esq., F.S.A., with the able assistance of Mr. 
Upcott, of the London Institution. 





Tre present state of the Jews is a great proof of Chris- 
tianity. It is a surprising thing, to see that people subsist 
so many years, and always in so miserable a condition ; it 
peing necessary, as a proof of the Gospel, both that they 
should exist, and that they should be miserable, as having 
crucified Christ. PAscaL, 
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THE POWER OF TRUTH. 


How simply and beautifully has Abd-ool-KAdir of 
Ghilan, impressed us with the love of truth, in a 
story of his childhood. 

After stating the vision which made him entreat of 
his mother to allow him to go to Bagdad and devote 
himself to God, he thus proceeds :— 

“informed her of what Ihad seen, and she wept: 
then taking out eighty dinars, she told me that as I 
had a brother, half of that was all my inheritance; she 
made me swear, when she gave it me, never to tell a 
lie, and afterwards bade me farewell, exclaiming, ‘ Go, 
my son, I consign thee to God; we shall not meet 
again till the day of judgment.’ I went on well,” he 
adds, “ till I came near to HamadAm, when our 
KAfillah was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fel- 
low asked me, ‘ what I had got?’ ‘ Forty dinars,’ said 
I, ‘are sewed under my garments,’ The fellow 
laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was joking with him. 
‘ What have you got?’ said another. . I gave him the 
same answer. ; 

“When they were dividing the spoil, F was called 
to an eminence where the chief stood: ‘ What. pro- 
perty have you got, my little fellow?’ said he.. ‘I 
have told two of your people already,’ I replied, <I 
have forty dinars sewed up carefully in my clothes!’ 
He ordered them to be ript open, and found my 
money. 

“« And how came you,’ said he, with surprise, ‘ to 
declare so openly, what has been so carefully hidden ?’ 
‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘I will not be false to my 
mother, to whom I have promised that I will never 
tell a lie!’ ‘ Child,’ said the robber, ‘ hast thou such 
a sense of thy duty to thy mother at thy years, and 
am I insensible, at my age, of the duty I owe to my 
God? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,’ he continued, 
‘ that I may swear repentance upon it.’ He did so. 
His followers were all alike struck with the scene. 
‘ You have been our leader in guilt ;’ said they to their 
chief, ‘ be the same in the path of virtue:’ and they 
instantly, at his order, made restitution of their spoil, 
and vowed repentance on my hand.” History of 
Persia. _.,.- 


CONDITION OF THE RUSSIAN SERF AND 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 


ConsipERING the present state of civilization in 
Russia, and the intimate connexion between a man's 
desires and enjoyments, I am not inclined to think 
that the great mass of Russian slaves are less com- 
fortable than the free-born Indians. It is true that 
they have nothing, but then they want nothing. I 
have been credibly informed, that a caravan of a 
hundred boors, carrying sugar from Moscow to St. 
Petersburgh, will pass a night at an inn, and not 
spend three halfpence among them, because they can- 
not muster so large a sum. Wretched as their con- 
dition is, if estimated by our ideas of happiness, it is 
less so in reality, because they see and know no other 
state. Their master is raised too far above them to 
excite jealousy or ambition; and between him and 
them there is no third class. So long as they can 
satisfy the present cravings of nature they wish for 
nothing more. Devoid of forethought, they have no 
anxiety for the future. The stripe inflicted one mi- 
nute is forgotten the next, and not dreaded for the 
following. 

It is in moral rather than in physical effects that 
the baneful influence of slavery, and of that ignorance 
which slavery promotes and perpetuates, is mani- 
fested. All that a serf possesses, even his wife, is 
the property of his lord. A conviction that the licen- 
tious gratification of passion would in most cases Jead 
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to his own murder, acts as a chec« on the superior 
in the absence of law; but the mere existence of the 
power alluded to, though seldom exercised, renders 
comparatively insecure that sacred tie on which the 
whole fabric rests of social charities. The serf lives 
like an animal, and habituated to act, learns in some 
respect almost to feelas one. Since the abrok* will be 
raised with prosperity, he conceals his gains, and the 
first lesson he is taught with the dawn of reason is 
to deceive his master. To effect this, he must deceive 
his fellow slaves; thus low cunning and a habit of 
daring falsehood are engendered. Self-interest is 
always the mainspring of exertion; and since the 
labour of a serf enriches chiefly his master, the mo- 
tive to industry is removed, and a slave is habitually 
idle. Determined idleness is the chief feature of his 
character. Nothing but physical compulsion over- 
comes it. He has no reputation to lose. Unrespected 
by others, he respects not himself; and if he have an 
opportunity of stealing, what should prevent him? If 
discovered, he is beaten; but he is accustomed to be 
beaten; and a temporary enjoyment of the stolen 
goods knows no diminution from remorse of con- 
science or violated principle. This is a sad picture, 
but true; and soit must remain, till light and liberty 
dawn on this benighted land. 

The debased condition of the people is the neces- 
sary result of slavery. It arises from no want of 
moral or intellectual capabilities: on the contrary, 
these are possessed by the peasantry in a very re- 
markable degree. Were not this the case, their state 
could not possibly be so good as it is. The Russians 
are generally gifted with the elements of the Chris- 
tian character, though deformed and almost concealed 
by ignorance, superstition, and other baneful growths 
of slavery. Iam informed, by a friend who has passed 
the greater part of his life here, that a deep-rooted 
conviction of original and personal sin, and a simple 
dependence (as far as their knowledge admits) on the 
merits of the Saviour, characterize the Russians. 
In no class of native society, however dissipated, 
do you ever meet a scorner. Whenever the subject 
of religion is broached, even in the midst of mirth 
and revelry, it will be treated with solemnity, or 
respectfully disposed of, as unsuited to the occa- 
sion. 

Great attention is conceded to religious instruction, 
and a Bible is the most valuable gift that can be 
offered to a poor man. My friend informs me that 
some of the scenes he has witnessed, when visiting 
the prisons with a man who, as a native of England 
and a resident in Russia, is a blessing to the one and 
an honour to the other country—I mean Mr. Venning, 
the Howard of the day—have made an impression 
which will never be effaced. The sudden hush and 
devout preparation of the prisoners and soldiers of" 
the guard, when Mr. Venning has proposed to read 
the Bible; the look with which a solemn whisper 
passed from one to another, “ the word of God is going 
to be read ;’ the fixed and breathless attention of all 
the listeners ; the earnest petition for a Bible urged 
by some of the soldiers, and accompanied with an 
assurance that they wanted to read it to one another 
while on duty ; and the bitter disappointment they 
expressed, on hearing that government had forbidden 
the boon they sought ; all these, and many more in- 

* The serfs are an appendage to the soil; and cannot legally be 
alienated from it; but this law is frequently evaded, and they are 
bought and sold likesother personal property. An owner is entitled 
to the labour of his male.slave three days in the week without any 
remuneration. If he employ him during the other four days he must 


furnish him with foodzand clothing. Mutual interests generally 
mduce a contract between the parties; and the serf is allowed to 





work on his own account, paying a certain abrok or rent, to ‘his 
master. an 
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teresting traits, show that the Russians are prepared 
to receive the Gospel in its purity, whenever it may 
be proclaimed to them; and encourage a hope, not 
enthusiastic, but sober and well-founded, that when 
it pleases God to remove the darkness which now 
overshadows the land, whole masses of men will be 
found prepared for throwing off the trammels of a 
degrading superstition, and worshipping in spirit and 
in truth. 

My friend mentioned an interesting fact. Shortly 
after the dreadful inundation of 1824, crossing over 
the Neva with a large party of boors in a common 
ferry-boat, he was attracted by their conversation, 
which ran somewhat in this strain :—‘ Well, this is 
a dreadful visitation that we have had.” “ Yes, but 
we deserve it richly. Look, what sinners we are.” 
“To be sure, that is-true; and, moreover, we know 
better. Why, there is not one of us that is not pro- 
voking God by our abominable wickedness. Nobles 
and slaves, we are all equally bad.” “Yes, and I 
tell you what, I should not be surprised if we have 
something still worse ; and we deserve it, for we do 
not lay our sickness to heart, nor God's chastisements, 
as we ought.” The arrival of the ferry at the oppo- 
site bank, prevented my friend from hearing the con- 
clusion of this interesting conversation, maintained 
by two boorish peasants, whom a stranger would 
have supposed to possess scarcely two ideas beyond 
providing for the necessaries of life. He assures me 
that this is not an uncommon case; but that the 
sentiments here cited may be received as a fair sam- 
ple of those of the natives in general. It seems to be 
a remarkable trait of national character, that the first 
ideas imbibed are of a religious nature; and that the 
Russians having no other, by cultivating these, have 
obtained a certain knowledge of religion, on which it 
only requires that the uncorrupted truths of the Gospel 
be grafted, to make it bring forth spiritual fruit. J¢ 
is in spite of a natural tendency to moralize, that slavery 
prevents the Russian from rising to the point to which 
morality would elevate him. 

The present emperor (1830) devotes his whole 
time to his subjects, the moral state of the people, 
the prisons, alms-houses, and similar institutions, are 
objects of his special regard. 

At the present time, the Russians are in a state to 
feel most keenly the want of a middle classt. They 
are too civilized not to be conscious that they are 
slaves, and they are too little advanced in civilization 
to exercise any check on the autocrat and nobles 
through the medium of public opinion. 

It is impossible, however, to visit this country, and 
to think of what she was one hundred years ago, 
without being astonished at what she is now. ‘The 
rapidity of her progress is extraordinary. With the 
spread of arts and manufactures, the moral condition 
of the people is undergoing a decided and important 
change. Exuiott's Letlers from the North. 





+ The-nobles of Russia are extremely numerous ; they are divided 
into three classes, hereditary, official, and military. ~~ 





Lanp Crass.—Bishop Heber, after describing the appear 
ance of the country near the city of Poonau, in the neigh 
bourhood of which, and at the bottom of a hill, is a tank, 
or large cistern, thus speaks of the land-crabs. ‘All the 
grass-land round this tank swarms with a small land-crab, 
which burrows in the ground, and runs with considerable 
swiftness, even when encumbered with a bundle of food 
almost as big as itself. This food is grass, or the green 
stalks of the rice; and it is amusing to see them, sitting 
as it were upright, to cut their hay with their sharp pin- 
cers, then waddling off with the sheaf to their holes, as 
quickly as their side-long pace will carry them,—~—Jour- 
nal tn India, 
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IMPROVEMENT OF IRON AND STEEL, BY THEIR 
BEING BURIED IN THE EARTH. 


Tue following extract from the Chronicles of Old 
London Bridge, is worthy of record, as an instance of 
observation ingeniously applied. 

An eminent London cutler, Mr. Weiss, of the 
Strand, to whose inventions moderp. surgery is under 
considerable obligations, has remarked that steel 
seemed to be much improved,when it had become rusty 
in theearth ; and provided the rust was not factitiously 
produced by the application of acids. He accordingly 
buried some razor-blades for nearly three years, and 
the result fully corresponded to his expectation. The 
blades were coated with rust, which had the appear- 
unce of having exuded from within; but were not 
eroded, and the quality of the steel was decidedly im- 
proved. Analogy led to the conclusion that the same, 
might hold good with respect to iron, under similar 
circumstances; so, with perfect confidence in the 
justness of his views, he purchased, as soon as an 
opportunity offered, all the iron, amounting to fifteen 
tons, with which the piles of London Bridge had been 
shod. Each shoe consisted of a small inverted pyra- 
mid with four straps rising from the four sides of its 
base, which embraced and were nailed to the pile; the 
total length, from the point, which entered the ground, 
to the end of the strap, being about sixteen inches, 
and the weight about eight pounds. 

The pyramidal extremities of the shoes were found 
to be not much corroded, nor indeed were the straps ; 
but the latter had become extremely and beautifully 
sonvrous; closely resembling in tone the bars and 
sounding pieces of an oriental instrument, which was 
exhibited, some time since, with the Burmese state 
carriage. When manufactured, the solid points in 
question were convertible only into very inferior 
steel; the same held good with respect to such bolts 
and other parts of the iron-work as were subjected 
to the experiment, except the straps: these, which in 
addition to their sonorousness, possessed a degree of 
toughness quite unapproached by common iron, and 
which were, in fact, imperfect carburets, produced 
steel of a quality infinitely superior to any, which in 
the course of his business Mr, Weiss had ever before 
met with: insomuch, that while it was in general 
request among the workmen for tools, they demanded 
higher wages for working it. These straps, weighing 
altogether about eight tons, were consequently sepa- 
rated from the solid points, and these last sold as old 
iron. The exterior difference between the parts of 
the same shoe, led, at first, to the supposition, that 
they were composed of two sorts of iron; but, be- 
sides the utter improbability of this, the contrary was 
proved by an examination, which led to the inference 
that the extremities of the piles having been charred, 
the straps of iron closely wedged between them and 
the stratum in which they were imbedded, must have 
been subjected to a galvanic action, which in the 
course of some six or seven hundred years gradually 
produced the effects recorded in the present paper. 


TueEre is something peculiarly pleasing to the imagination 
in contemplating the Queen of Night, when she is wading, 
as the expression is, among the vapours which she has not 
power to dispel, and which, on their side, are unable entirely 
to quench her lustre. It is the striking image of patient 
virtue, calmly pursuing her path through good report and 
bad report, having that excellence in herself which ought 
to command all admiration, but bedimmed in the eyes of 
the world, by suffering, by misfortune, by calumny.——S1r 
Water Scorr. , 





Wisz men make their enemies their instructors; fools be 
come enemies to their teachers, 
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Yours is no obstacle to the favour of God, nor to devotion 
to God's service. St. John was the youngest of the disci- 
ples; but no one was more favoured than he, nor more 
zealous in attachment to his Master. His example calls 
upon those who are entering upon their career of moral 
obligation and responsibility, to do that which the wise 
man calls upon them in words to do; namely, to “remember 
their Creator in the days of their youth:” and of this we 
may be sure, that, if they do so remember him, he will not 
forget them in the time of age, nor forsake them when they 
are old and gray-headed. If youth present peculiar temp- 
tations to withdraw us from the service of God, it endows 
us also with peculiar ability to serve him. The strength of 
opening manhood is never so well employed, as in practis- 
ing suibserviency to God's revealed will, and in triumphing 
over its spiritual enemies: it lends a grace and a beauty to 
religion, and produces an abundant harvest of good works 
and of glory to God.——Bisnor Manr. 





He who cannot see the workings of a Divine wisdom in 
the order of the heavens, the change of the seasons, the 
flowing of the tides, the operations of the wind and other 
elements, the structure of the human body, the circulation 
of the blood through a variety of vessels wonderfully arran- 
ged and conducted, the instinct of beasts, their tempers 
and dispositions, the growth of plants, and their many ef- 
fects for meat and medicine: he who cannot see all these, 
and many other things, as the evident contrivances of a 
Divine wisdom, is sottishly blind, and unworthy of the 
name of a man.——Jones of Nayland. 


Cuitpren should be enured as early as possible to acts of 
charity and mercy. Constantine, as soon as his son cou.d 
write, employed Ais hand in signing pardons, and delighted 
in conveying, through his mouth, all the favours he granted, 
A noble introduction to sovereignty, which is instituted fox 
the happiness of mankind.——J ort1N. 





PARAPHRASE OF PSALM LXXX. 


Tne vine of the incarnate Word 
Was planted by the mighty Lord, 
Near Jordan’s sacred streams - 
‘Twas nurtured in a lowly bed, 
By dews from heaven watered, 
And warm'd by vernal beams. 


"Twas pruned and fenced around with care,’ 
Guarded from blight-infected air, 
And from the noxious worm : 
The briers and thorns that fill’d the land, 
Were weeded out with pow'rful hand, 
To aid the rising germ. 
It spread a wide-extended root, 
And upward struck a healthful shoot, 
Which cast its branches round : 
Her boughs to distant ocean stray d, 
And mighty streams beneath her shade 
Water'd the thirsty ground. 


Why hast Thou laid her hedges low,' 
That in may rush the forest foe 

To revel o'er her root ? 
Why wilt Thou let the passer-by 
Stretch forth with bold impiety, 

To pluck her clustering fruit ? 


Let not wild beasts nor herding swine 
Uproot, O God! the precious vine, 
* Which here Thy hand hath sown: 
That branch which Thou hast made so strong, 
For Christ's sake, let it flourish long, 
And be proclaim’d Thine own. 
From heaven, O God! Thy resting-place, 
Shed forth, we pray, thy wonted grace, 
And cause Thy face to shine ; 
When in unholy union join‘d, 
Zealot with Infidel combined, 
Threaten thy cultured vine. 


Thou showest, in Thy sacred Word, 
That they shall be T oi branches, Lord t 
Who still abide in Thee ; 
To whom but Thee, Lord! can we go 
Who hast declared, no powers below 
t Shall blight Thy hallow'd Tree-——C. 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN FEBRUARY. 


so Oucea Elizabeth's chief favourites 

The Earl of Esser, one 0 een 's chief favourites, 

7” privately teincaded in the Tower of London, in his 34th year, 
for endeavouring to excite a popular insurrection against her 
Majesty. : 

1723 Sir Christopher Wren, the illustrious architect of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the London Monument, and many of ‘the metro- 
politan churches, died, in his 91st year. He was buried in 
the vaults of St. Paul’s. There is no particular monument to 
his memory in the Cathedral; but, under the organ, and just 
over the entrance to the choir, is a Latin inscription, which 
may be thus translated :—Beneath, lies Sir Christopher Wren, 
architect of this Cathedral and City ; who lived upwards of 
ninety years, not for himself, but the public benefit. Reader ! 
do you seek for his monument? Look around ! 


TUESDAY, 26th. ; ; 
1723 Thomas D’Urfey, an ingenious poet and satirical writer, whose 
wit and facetious manners made him be familiarly noticed by 
King Charles II., died in London, in embarrassed circum- 
stances. He was buried in St. James’s Church, Westminster. 
1802 Dr. Alexander Geddes, an eminentscholar and catholic divine, 
died at Paddington, near London, 


WEDNESDAY, 27th. ; 

Emper Weex.—The Ember days are, the Wednesday, Friday, and 

Saturday after the First Sunday in Lent; and it is enjoined, by 

the Canons of the Church, that deacons and ministers are to be 

ordained on the Sunday immediately following these Ember days. 
A variety of explanations of the word ember have been given; but 
that of Nelson and Dr. Mareschal appears to be the most reasonable. 

They derive it from a Saxon word, importing a circuit or course ; ‘‘ so 

that these Fasts being not occasional, but returning each year in cer- 

tain courses, may properly be said to be Ember days, because they 
are Fasts in course.” 

1706 John Evelyn, author of Sylva, or « Discourse of Forest Trees, 
and other celebrated works, also one of the most illustrious 
natural philosophers that England has produced, died at 
Wotton, in Surrey, his native place, in the 86th year of his 
age. 

THURSDAY, 28th. : 

1447 Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, Regent of England during the 

minority of Henry VI., was assassinated in the prison of St. 


Edmond’sbury, in Suffolk. He was buried in the church of: 


St. Alban’s, in Hertfordshire. He fell a victim to the mali- 
cious intrigues of Cardinal Beaufort. For his many rare and 
excellent qualities as Regent, he was styled, ‘‘ The Father of 
his Country.” ; bey p 

1582 George Buchanan, the eminent Scottish poet and historian, died. 
The States of Scotland had appointed him to be preceptor or 
teacher of the young king, James the Sixth,—afterwards King 
James I. of England. In his History of Scotland, he united 
the force and brevity of Sallust with the perspicuity and ele- 
gance of Livy. 


THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


Wuewn Romulus established a calendar for his newly-founded city, 
he divided the year mto te» menths, and named the first month 
Martivs, in honour of his father, Mars, the heathen god of war. 
Ovid, however, says that the nations of Italy had long previously 
named one of their months after the same deity, but that they dif- 
fered in the place they severally assigned to it ; some making it the 
second, others the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or even the tenth month 
of the year. Numa Pompilius, the successor of Romulus, added 
the months of January and February to the Roman year, and 
reduced March from being the first month to third rank in his 
calendar, in which station it continued until the Christian church 
adopted the season of Easter for the commencement of the year. 
In France this arrangement was again altered by an edict of 
Charles IX. in 1564, which decreed that the year ‘should, from 
thenceforth, bg am on the Ist of January. ‘This example was 
adopted by the Scotch in 1599; but, in England, the 25th of March 
continued to be the new year’s day until the year 1752. - 

Although this month was named by the Romans after the god of 
war, it was considered as under the more especial patronage of 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom: it has always consisted of thirty- 
one days, no subsequent reformer of the calendar having altered the 
arrangement of Romulus in this respect. March was considered by 
the Romans an unlucky month for the celebration of marriages. 
By our Saxon ancestors this monta, says Verstegan, was called 
Rueve or Rerne-Monatn, according to some authorities, to express 
its general boisterousness of character, Ruepe signifying in their 
interpretation rough or rugged; but, according to others, from its 
being dedicated by them, before their conversion to Christianity, to 
their idol, Ruzpa. -The name was afterwards changed to Lener 
Monat, or Lenctn Montn, because it is in March that the length 
of the day first begins to exceed that of the night. ; 

The month of March is interesting in many particulars. Notwith- 
standing the boisterous winds and frequent storms, which have 
acquired for it the character of ‘‘ coming in like a lion,” yet we 
seem, at its very commencement, to be taking leave of the rigours of 
winter. The air, though cold, is areas | clear, healthy, and free 
from damp and fogs ; the trees begin to put forth their leaves, the birds 
to sing, and those who have taken shelter in our clime from the intense 
cold of a northern winter, are already returning to their native 
regions. It appears, in fact. as if all nature was Preparing to wel- 
eome the return of Srninc, which commences on the 20th of this 





month, when the sun enters the constellation of Aries, or the Ram. 
From this period the weather generally becomes milder, yielding 
gradually to the genial says of the sun; bees venture out of their 
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hives, and flowers begin to stud the fields and gardens, until March, 
which, according to the proverb, has come in like a lion, ‘‘ goes out 
like alamb.” - or A. t 

The. hieroglyphic, or pictorial representations of March, have 
generally consisted of a man, of a tawny colour and fierce aspect, 
with a helmet on his head, representing, in fact, the heathen 
od Mars. He is unaccompanied, however, by any other war. 
ike ensign than his helmet: one hand holds a bunch of almond 
blossoms and other scions, the hand resting on a spade, while a 
basket of seeds hangs upon the same arm. The other hand either 
holds or rests upon a ram, typical of the sign Aries. Our great 
poet, Spenser, represents him as riding on a ram, and scattering 
seed over the ground. 


Sturdy March, with brows full sternly bent 
And armed strongly, rode upon a ram, 
The same which over Hellespontus swam ; 
Yet in his hand a spade he also hent, 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds ysame, 
Which on the earth he strewed as he went, 
And fill’d her womb with fruitful hope of nourishment.” 


A dry March is reckoned most favourable to the future prospects 
of the gardener, the florist, and the husbandman; and hence our 
country proverbs, A bushel of March dust is worth a king’s ransom ; 
A dry March never begs its bread,; and, on the other hand, March 
a {which would require a wet season to grow so early] never did 
good, 


ANIVERSARIES IN MARCH. 


FRIDAY, Ist. 

Dedicated to St. Davin, the tutelar or patron saint of Wales. St. 
David was of British parentage, being uncle to King Arthur: he 
was regularly educated for the priesthood, in the then famous mo- 
nastery of Bangor, and, about the year 577, succeeded to the arch- 
bishopric of Caerleon, the seat of which he removed to Menevia, a 
cityin Pembrokeshire, where he had already founded twelve convents, 
and which was afterwards called St. David's, a name it still retains 
He died A. D. 642, having reached the advanced age of 146 years, 
The natives of Wales still celebrate the anniversary of their national 
saint, and wear, on St.-David’s day, a leek in their caps or hats; a 
custom said to have arisen from their having gained a great victory 
over the Saxons, from whom they distinguished themselves, on the day 
of battle, by each man wearing aleek. Shakspeare places this event, 
however, at a much more modern period, referring it to the wars of 
Edward III. in France. The anniversary.of the Society of Ancient 
Britons, established in London in 1714, is held on this day. 
1533 Francis Rabelais, the celebrated Krench wit and writer, died. 
1711 The first number of the Spectator was published. 
1792 The mae ory Leopold II. died in his forty-fifth year, and was 

succeeded by his son, Francis IT. 


SATURDAY, 2nd. 
Sr. Cuav’s Day.—There-seems to have been no very conclusive 
reason for retaining this saint in.the reformed Calendar, unless his 
having been an English bishop and a native of England may be ad- 
mitted. St. Chad was educated at the monastery of Lindisfarne ; 
he was fifth bishop of the Mercians, and third bebop of Lichfield ; 
and died in the great pestilence of 673. His shrine, in Lichfield Ca- 
thedral, cost upwards of 2000/. in decorations, when that cathedral 

was rebuilt, 1296. 

1711 Nicholas Boileau, the celebrated French poet and undaunted 
satirist, died. He was born in Paris, Nov. 1, 1636. His Art 
of Poetry has been pronounced the best composition of that 
kind extant. 

1788 Died, at Zurich, in Switzerland, his native place, Solomon 
Gessner, author of The Death of Abel andseveral other works, 
which rank him high amongst the poets of Germany. 

1791 The Rev. John Wesley, the celebrated leader of the Methodists, 
died in London, at the advanced age of 88. It has been com- 
puted that he travelled 8000 miles every year, preaching three 
or four times daily, besides visiting the sick and superintending 
the concerns of his society. 


SUNDAY, 3rd. 
Seconp Sunpay 1n Lent. 
The anniversary of the birth of three English poets: Waller, born 
1605; Davenant, born 1606; and Otway, born 1651. 
1792 Died Robert Adam, the architect of the Adelphi, Lansdowne- 
house in Berkeley-square, and Luton-house, Bedfordshire. 
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